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IN what ſenſe hath the Goſpel. brought td 
light life and immortality ?---is a queſtion, 
which the Jew, as well as the advocate of 
Natural Religion, would exultingly put; each 
with a view of aggrandizing his particular 
ſyſtem, and of derogating from the claims of 
Chriſtianity. * 


Ir is an enquiry, however, in which the 
Chriſtian needs not fear to meet them; for 
there is none, of which the reſult would be 
more to his advantage: a compariſon of the 
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information, on the ſubject of a future ſtate, 
which was either ſuggeſted by Reaſon, or 
communicated by previous Revelations, with 
the clearer manifeſtation of it by Chriſtianity, 
will point out to us the ſuperiority of its claims 
in this reſpect, and determine the ſenſe in 
which Chriſt merited the character aſcribed 
to him by the Apoſtle. = 


Tux moſt natural order of enquiry, is, to 
begin with an inveſtigation of the ſentiments 
of the Gentile world ; Reaſon having exiſted 


prior to Revelation. 


In almoſt every age and country, traces 
may be found of the belief of a future ſtate : 
whether ſuch a notion was originally ſtruck 
out by the force of natural reaſon, or aroſe 
out of the ruins of primæval tradition, is un- 
certain, and for the preſent purpoſe not inte- 
reſting to enquire. Human nature ſhrinks 
from annihilation, and the idea of immortality 
needs only to be conceived to be believed. 
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Men have ever indulged the hope of it, tho 
they were ignorant on what grounds, and en- 
couraged the belief of it, though it had but 
little ſupport except in their own eager ex- 


pectations. 


Tu early Ægyptians, we have the con- 
current teſtimony of hiſtory to prove, taught 
the immortality of the ſoul: but it was a 
doctrine which the fondneſs of their hopes 
rather ſuggeſted to their credulity, than the 
force of argument made evident to their rea- 
ſon. As we deſcend, however, we find this 
doctrine become more the ſubject of rational 
inveſtigation. The firſt, who ſupported it by 
argument, appears to have been Plato“. To 
him ſucceeded a long liſt of Philoſophers, 
who exerted every effort of Reaſon to main- 
tain a hope, which Nature encouraged, if not 


* Platonem ferunt=—primum de animorum æternitate 
non ſolum ſenſiſſe idem, quod Pythagoran, fed rationcs etiam 


adtuliſſe. Cic. Tusc. Dis. lib. i. Co 17. 
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ſuggeſted. To enumerate every reſpectable 
name, in which this doctrine found a patron, 
would be an endleſs labour: the ſlighteſt ac- 
quaintance with profane hiſtory will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew, not only that an idea of a 
future ſtate exiſted antecedently to the pub- 
lication of it in the Goſpel, but that it made 


an important part of the contemplations of 
the moſt enlightened heathens. | 


To the advocate of Natural Religion, how- 
ever, this conceſſion will afford but little cauſe 
of triumph. The fame page which boaſts 
the hopes of Nature, confeſſes alſo her fears; 
and the little glimmering which Reaſon ſhed, 
ſerved to diſcoyer nothing more clearly, than 
the neceſſity of a brighter radiation. 


Wär an air of fable the doctrine of a 
future ſtate aſſumed under the management 
of the Poets, needs not be expatiated on; 
and the ſpeculations of the Philoſophers, 
though leſs fabulous, were not more ſatisfac- 
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tory than the fictions of the Poets. Hows 
ever general might be the ſentiment, which 
anticipated a future exiſtence, yet the reality, 
any more than the mode of that exiſtence, was 
not ſo generally agreed upon, but that the 
mind was left a prey to confiderable ſuſpenſe 
and uncertainty. Some general hopes pre- 
vailed, but they were no more than hopes; 
and men no ſooner began to reason, than they 
began to grow incredulous. Many, who ſet 
out upon ſubtle metaphyſical principles, came 
at laſt to diſbelieve what they had undertaken 
to prove; and it was well if, amid the contra- 
riety of opinions which prevailed under the 
patronage of ſome great name or other, popu- 
lar belief did not reje& what was ſo equivo- 
cally inculcated. 


To diſpel theſe doubts, and to remove theſe 
difficulties, was the deſign of the Goſpel. 
Nature, if it was Nature, had thrown juſt 
light enough on the object to confuſe it: it 
was the province of Revelation, by additional 
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Iaſtre, to render it diſtinct. The Goſpel aſ- 
pires to this character; and an attention io what 
it has actually effected, will demonſtrate the 


juſtneſs of its pretenſions. 


Tar firſt inſtance of this effect is to be 


met with in the arguments of Natural Reli- 


gion itſelf, We hear much of the light of 
Nature, and the competency of human Rea- 
ſon : but if we allow either of them the merit, 
which the advocates of each of them demand; 
on what grounds can we account for that im- 
becillity, which marks the reaſonings of the 


ancients upon the ſubject? to what can we 


aſcribe the abſurdity of their principles, the 
ſeebleneſs of their arguments, and the uncer- 
tainty of their concluſions ? to what the com- 
parative clearneſs and perſpicuity of modern 


reaſoners ? 


Ir is to be conſidered, that more men, per- 
haps, have been enlightened by Chriſtianity, 


than know it; certainly, more than chooſe to 
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acknowledge it. Byan habitual acquaintance 
with the Goſpel, its principles have become ſo 
incorporated with the ſentiments of Nature, 
to which they are aſſimilated, that it is diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh them. Hence the modern 
enquirer has the advantage of the ancient: 
he enters upon his ſubject with a train of ideas» 
which he has imperceptibly imbibed ; and no 
wonder if better ſucceſs is the reſult of better 
information, A man who explores a dubi- 
ous path, will find an eaſier paſſage through 
it by twilight, for having traverſed it in open 
day. 


THis obſervation applies to Natural Reli- 
gion in general; the great truths of which 
have derived a luſtre from the Goſpel, un- 
known in the ages of glimmering Philoſophy. 
But the propriety of it is no where: more evi- 
dent, than in the application of it to the paint 
before us. We have already touched upon 
the uncertainty which characterized the rea- 

AJonings of the ancients upon this ſubject, and 
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ſhall have further occaſion, in the courſe of 
what follows, to advert to the ſame topic ;— 
for the ſuperior ſtrength and perſpicuity of the 
moderns, we muſt refer to their productions. 


Tux arguments of Natural Religion, then, 
ſo far from ſuperſeding the utility of the Goſ- 
pel, afford ſtrong proof of that utility: they 
refle& a brightneſs borrowed from the even- 
gelical ſource; and we ſhould as rationally 
infer the inutility of the Sun, from the light 
afforded by the Moon, as make the arguments 
of Reaſon a ground for rejecting the aſſiſtance 
of Revelation. 


Tx evidences of Nature, however, under 
all theſe advantages of borrowed influence, do 
not 1lluſtrate the object with that clearneſs 
which it derives from direct ſcriptural evi- 
dences; in the ſame manner as, in the natural 
world, reflected light operates more feebly, 
than light immediately emitted from the ra- 
diating ſubſtance. They afford, at beſt, but 
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5 fort of uncertain ſurmiſe of a future exiſt- 
ence, while the manner, duration, and many 
other particulars, together with the certainty 
of any exiſtence at all, are matters, which, as 
they lie beyond the reach of Reaſon, can only 
be difcovered by Revelation. 


Tur Goſpel has undertaken to illuſtrate 
theſe points, and it is not the leaſt recommen- 
dation of the articles, which it propoſes to 
our belief, that Reaſon approves the divine 
methods, which yet ſhe was incompetent to 
discover. 


Tux firſt obſcure point, on which the 
Goſpel has immediately reflected perſpicuity, 
is, the doctrine of a future retribution. The 
belief, in which men more generally met in 
the moſt enlightened ages of Heatheniſm, 
was that of the ſoul's ſurviving the diſſolution 
of the body. The doctrine of a future retri- 
bution was either utterly rejected, or aſſented 
to with caution, T he want of diſtributive 


% 
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juſtice in the affairs of the preſent world in- 
clined them to hope for an adjuſtment in a 
future one; but theſe hopes vaniſhed, when 
brought to the teſt of Philoſophical enquiry. 
The fact was, their doctrine of the ſoul's per- 
manency was founded on metaphyſical princi- 
ples, which were deſtructive of a future retri- 
bution ; and it was their misfortune to be 
governed more by metaphyſical arguments, 
than moral evidences. 


| Ir was a principle of the ancient * Phi- 
loſophy, that the ſoul was ſelf-exiſtent: fo 
that, antecedently to Chriſtianity, it was rare 
to find any one, who maintained the ſoul's 
immortality @ parte pot, who did not likewiſe 
aſſent to its eternity @ parte ante. 


Tus belief, at firſt view, diſpoſed men to 
heſitate concerning the reality of a future 
retribution; and, if purſued to its juſt con- 


* Plat. Phad. Cic. 1 Tusc. c 24. 32+ 33. 
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ſequences, led to a concluſion, which was 
utterly ſubverſive of it. If the ſoul exiſted 
from all eternity, they ſaw no other alter- 
native, but that it muſt be either indepen- 
dent of God, or part of his ſubſtance ; inde- 
pendent of him they maintained it couid not 


be, and F therefore eaſily concluded it was 


part of his ſubſtance, into which it would be 
reſolved upon the diſſolution of the body. 
Upon theſe grounds, the idea of a future retri- 
bution was abſurd, not to ſay, | impious. 


THvs the arguments, which men uled to 
ſapport a future exiſtence, overthrew a future 
retribution. On the other hand, a future re- 
tribution was maintained on principles ſub- 
verſive of a future exiſtence ; for the qualities, 


which they attributed to the ſoul, forbad the 


+ A naturi Deorum, ut doctiſſimis ſapientiſſimiſque pla- 
euit, hauſtos animos et libatos habemus. Cic. De Divin. 
lib. bo Co 49. 

Animus Deus eſt, fi quidem Deus eſt, qui viget, qui 
ſentit, &c. Som. Seip. C. 8. 
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expectation of future reward and puniſhment; 
while the belief of the latter, in the opinion 
of Philoſophers, not unfrequently excluded 
the immateriality of the ſoul itſelf, 


It was another * principle of the ancient 
Philoſophy, that the Deity was incapable of 
anger, and could do no harm. This princi- 
ple, however juſt in itſelf, was, like the for- 
mer, made the inſtrument of ſubverting the 
doctrine of a future retribution, and actually 
operated much to obſtruct the reception of the 
Goſpel which taught it. The primitive Fa- 
thers were aware of this, and in their zeal to 
facilitate the progrels of Chriſtianity, ran in- 
to the extreme, ſtill leſs pardonable, of teach- 
ing, that the + Deity was poſſeſſed of human 
affections. But it may be objected, that this 


* At hoc quidem commune eſt omnium Philoſophorum, 


nunquam nec iraſci Deum, nec nocere. Cic. Off. lib. iii. c. 28, 


+ Vid. Lactant. De ird Dei. 
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notion of the nature of the Deity, concluded 
only againſt a future ſtate of punitbhment; for 
that, while the Philoſophers confidered the 
Deity as capable of anger, they yet aſſigned 
him a principle of grace, or benevolence, 
which, without coming under the deſcription 
of a human paſſion, left him the full power 
of conferring future reward. But, whatever 
may be objected, it concludes againſt a future 
judgment conſidered, as is taught by Chriſ- 
tianity, in the light of a moral designation; 
future reward always, in this caſe, implying 
future puniſhment, and both coexiſting with 
the notion of a moral reſponſibility. 


THe ſimplicity of the Goſpel evidences on 
this ſubje& forms a ſtriking contraſt with the 
complexneſs of thoſe hammered out on the 
anvil of Philoſophy. The ancients were 
obliged to prove ſyllogiſtically, what the Goſ- 
pel declares authoritatively, Hence their 
deareſt hopes were made to turn on the ſuc- 


ceſs of a metaphyſical deduction, and immor- 
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rality evaporated in a chain of ſophiſticated 
Philoſophy. The Goſpel does not pretend 
to enter into the merits of their theoretical 
difputes, but eſtabliſhes, upon incontroverti- 
ble evidence, the truth which was the ulti- 
mate object of their reſearches. It proclaims 
authoritatively the certainty of a future life; 
and appeals, moreover, to the ſtrongeſt evidence 
for a future retribution ; aſſerting, that * God 
Bath appointed a day, in the which he will 
judge the world, by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given aſſurance 
unto all men, in that he hath raiſed him from 
the dead. (Acts xvii. 31.) 


To a heart convinced of the reaſonableneſs 
of the belief of Chriſtianity in general, this 
muff be ſatisfactory evidence of the article of 
2 future ſtate in particular. Man muſt be 
immortal and accountable, or the Goſpel 
muſt be falſe. But, as ſome may think we 
ought to proceed upon proofs of a more diſ- 
tinct nature, we will enter more particularly 
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into thir part of the ſubject, where it may be 


more ſeaſonably introduced. 


Tux next circumſtance that claims our at- 


tention, is, the duration of a future ſtate; a 


point which, whether it reſpects a ſimple ex- 
istence, or a ſtate of retribution, derives all its 


light from the Goſpel. 


In the Heathen World, men made ſhrewd 
conjectures of the ſoul's eternity, but could 
arrive at no determinate conclusion. Indeed it 
was impoſſible they ſhould : a matter, ſo en- 


tirely dependent upon the will of the Creator, 


could not be aſcertained but by an expreſs 
revelation. Men, from its obſervable proper- 
ties, inferred the immateriality of the foul, but 
the evidences were not ſo ſtrong in favour of 
its eternity: the neceſſity of the latter could 
never be deduced from the certainty, much leſs 
from the probability of the former. Immaterial 
beings, as well as material, may, for aught 
reaſon can object, contain the ſeeds of natural 
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diſſolution, or God, by his immediate autho- 
rity, might put a period to their exiſtence; 
when they had ſerved the purpoſes, for which 
they were created; 


Tux duration of a future ſtate of retribution 
is a circumſtance, which muſt have been in- 
volved in ſtill greater obſcurity, antecedently 
to the illuſtration of it in the Goſpel. Men 
might, and did, by the help of their natural 
faculties, collect, that God is a rewarder 
of them that diligently ſeek him; but what 
was the particular nature of theſe rewards, or 
how long was to be their duration, natural 
reaſon could not diſcover. It was reaſonable 
enough to hope, from a knowledge of the 
nature of the beſtower of them, that they were 
abundant ;. that they were eternal, reaſon could 
not whiſper, nor vanity preſume to hope. 
What proportion is there between an imper- 
fect obedience of momentary duration, and a 
compenſation of eternal felicity? Doubtleſs 
the gift of endleſs happineſs is only to be 


. 

reſolved into the unfathomable goodneſs of 
the giver; and therefore, not having its 
foundation in human reaſon, is not to be 
known but by divine revelation. The Goſ- 
pel is that revelation ; it proclaims by the 
mouth of Chriſt himſelf, that the wicked 
ſhall go away into ever/asting puniſhment, 
but the righieous into life eternal.” (Matth. 
XXV. 40.) 


Bur the Goſpel not only expreſſes itſelf in 


promiſes of immortality ; it explains the na- 
ture and extent of man's title to the perform- 
ance of thoſe promiſes. The only title to the 
gift of immortality, as promiſed in the Goſpel, 
is the blood of a redeemer. To redeem is, 
properly, to re-purchaſe. Redemption, there- 
fore, implies a previous loſs; and as the Jews 
were the only people acquainted with the loſs, 
they alone were qualified to anticipate the 
means of a recovery. But, on what grounds 
could they hope for a reſtoration of the for- 


feited bleſſing at all? or, if deſire engendered 
C 
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hope, what means could they preſume would 
be conciliatory of divine mercy? or what 
terms could they be aſſured would be fatis- 
factory to divine juſtice? Immortality was, 
originally, *a free gift, conditionally beſtowed : 
but, if a free gift is forfeited by breach of 
condition, the beſtower is at liberty to re- 
propoſe the terms on which he will reſtore 
it; or to chooſe, whether, or not, he will 
reſtore it at all. Natural reaſon, therefore, not 
being competent to the diſcoyery of a matter 
veſted in arbitrary diſcretion ; reſtoration to 
forfeited immortality, and the means of re- 
oration could not be known, but by reve- 
lation. The Goſpel reveals theſe means, in 
the Hiſtory of a Blefſed Redeemer, ** who 
was delivered for our offences, and was raiſed 
again for our juſtification.” (Rom. iv. 25.) 


Bor, beſides the means of recovering a loſt 
bleſſing, z he Goſpel reveals the condition 0 


® Rom. v. 15. 
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participating the benefits of it recovered. For 
diſtinction is to be made between the recovery 
of immortality, and the enjoyment of the 
benefits annexed to that recovery : the former 
extends to all mankind; the latter is the lot 
of thoſe only, who comply with the condi- 
tion revealed: the blood of a Redeemer was 
the means of the firſt ; faith in that blood is 
the condition of the ſecond, As the means 
were not to be aſcertained by the light of Na- 
ture ; ſo the condition could not have been 
diſcovered but by Revelation. 


THE power of reſtoring the penitent to 
God's indefinite favour, is all the efficacy 
that natural Reaſon could have attributed ta 
repentance which, as it could not have in- 
ſured the recovery of a particular free gift, fo 
much leſs could it have ſecured the benefits 
of it when recovered. God was pleaſed to 
make the obſervance. of a poſitive command 
the condition of immortality, as bes/owed 


under the firſt diſpenſation : and he was free 


E 
to annex the obſervance of a ſimilar com- 
mand to the enjoyment of the benefits of it as re- 
covered under the ſecond. What that con- 
dition was, which was of too arbitrary a 
nature for human reaſon to diſcover, is aſcer- 
tained by the Goſpel to be fairh---and faith 
alone, Therefore we conclude,” ſays St. 
Paul, „that a man is juſtified by faith, 
without the deeds of the law,” or works. 
« But does he then make void the law thro” 
faith? God forbid ! yea, he eſtabliſhes the 
law.” It may, at firſt, be difficult to ſee, 
how he eſtabliſhes the law, and the difficulty 
will not be removed by adverting to the 
words of St. James, who declares, that 4 
„faith without works is dead,” and con- 
cludes, that by works a man is juſtified, 
and Lot by faith only.” 


Tux inconfiſtency ſeems to turn upon a 
miſapprehenſion of the meaning of St. Paul. 


* Rom. iii. 28—31. + James ii, 20—24. 
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It is one thing, to ſay, that * a man is juſ- 
tified by faith, without works ;” and another, 
to ſay, that“ a man without works, is juſ- | 
tified by faith.” The former propoſition is 
negative, and excludes only the intrinsic merit 
of works: the latter is affirmative, and ex- 
cludes the absolute necessity of them. St. 
Paul does not diſpenſe with the performance 
of works; nor does St. James contend for their 
unqualified efficacy. In this, they are not 
only conſiſtent with each other, but with 
the whole tenor of the New Teſtament. 
Works could only entitle the performer to 
God's indefinite favor : Faith, through the 

gracious promiſe of God, entitled him to 
that ſpecific reward, of which itſelf was the 
condition. Faith without works, as St. 
James obſerved, is dead; but works without 
faith, as to any benefit reſulting from reco- 


vered immortality, are dead alſo : works owe 
their imputed value to faith, and faith cannot 


impute merit, but where, at the ſame time, 
there exiſt works, Faith then, as revealed 
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in the Goſpel, is the condition of participating 
the benefits of that immortality, which the 
death and paſſion of a Redeemer is the means 
of recovering, equally to believers, and un- 
believers. | 


Bur it was not ſufficient merely to reveal 
the means of recovering immortality, or the 
condition of reaping the benefit of it when re- 
covered. The Goſpel promiſes the co-oper- 
ation of the Holy Spirit, to aſſiſt in the attain- 
ment of the ends which it propoſes. © This” 
fays the Apoſtle, < Jeſus ſpake of the Spirit, 
which they that believe on him ſhould receive: 
For the Holy Ghoſt was not yet given, 
becauſe that Jeſus was not yet glorified.” 
John vii. 39.) Antecedently to Chriſtianity, 
the Holy Ghoſt was not generally diſpenſ- 
ed; ſubſequently to that period, the natural 
facultics of man have been ſtrengthened by 
divine affiſtance ; and eternal happrness, which 
by the Goſpel, was made the diſcoverable ob- 
ject of human knowledge, is, by the Goſpel, 
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made the attainable object of human pur- 
ſuit, 


Bur the article, which is moſt indebted 
to the Goſpel of Chriſt for the light derived 
upon it, is the doctrine of the reſurrection of 
the body. This was a matter, ſo inexplicable 


upon every principle of reaſon, or experience, 
that it could never enter the mind of the phi. 
| loſophizing heathen, and, if propoſed to his 
belief, could not but diſguſt him. To con- 
ceive a reſuſcitation of the body from the con- 


fuſed embers of the funeral pile, was a thing 
ſo apparently abſurd, that * ſome of the an- 
cients have even ventured to declare it to be 
beyond the power of God himſelf. 


* Particularly Pliny : his words are Imperfectæ vero im 
homine nature præcipua ſolatia ſunt, ne Deum quidem poſſe 
omnia: nam neque ſibi poteſt mortem conſciſcere, ſi velit— 
nec mortales æternitate donare, x nec revocare defundtos. 
XN. H, L. H. c. Te 
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Id DEE ＋ they excluded the body from 
making part of the man, and conſidered it 
as a priſon, into which the ſoul was thruſt, 


and fram which the latter would eſcape upon 
the diſſolution of the former. 


Ox the other hand, vulgar apprehenſion, 
inadequate to the refined conceptions of the 
learned, eagerly embraced the carnal expecta- 
tions of Poetic fiction. * An unbodied fpirit 
was an abſtract idea, of which the multitude 
could form no conception: they therefore en- 
tertained the ſame idea of a man after death 
as before F, and quitted ν world, with an 

_ expectation of finding, in the Elyſium of the 
next, a continuation of the purſuits, which 
had occupied them in their bodily exiſtence. 


Tux Goſpel at once rectifies the refinement 


of philoſophic inveſtigation, and the groſſneſs 


1 Cic. Som. Kip. c. 8. f Cic. De amicit. e. 4. 


Cic. Tusc. Dip. lib. i. c. 16. 8; Ibid, 
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of popular credulity ; declaring, that © the 
trumpet ſhall ſound, and the dead ſhall be 
raiſed incorruptible, and we ſhall be chang- 
_ ed.” (e. w. 52.) 


Ir were, however, to little purpoſe, to be 
informed of the existence, or to be inſtructed 
in the nature of a future ſtate, without being 
aſſured of the certainty of it. The proper 
- meaſure of the light derived from the Goſpel, 
is the ſuperiority of confidence which it in- 
ſpires ; and the ſuperiority of confidence will 
depend on the ſuperior ſtrength of its creden- . 
tials for the truth of what it ſays. Plauſible 
hypotheſes were invented by the Heathens, 
which, however, left the matter ſtill involved 
in obſcurity ; and the ſubje& would have been 
but little enlightened, if the Goſpel added to 
their hypotheſes, without giving greater ſecu- 
rity to their hopes. 


THe ſublimeſt conceptions of antiquity 


were rather monuments of human ingenuity, 
D 
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than a ſtandard of belief on which men could 
repoſe with confidence: fallibility was op- 
poſed to fallibility; and, while the divine 
ſanftion was with-held, every ſpeculation 
ended in obſcurity, diſtruſt, and uncertainty. 


INDEED not only were the Philoſophers 
at variance with each other, but inconſiſtent 
with themſelves. Plato, Xenophon, and 
Cicero all had their moments, when fear 
ſeemed to get the better of. hope, and reaſon 
to diſtruſt her own concluſions. Even 
Socrates, the great luminary of the heathen 
world, ſummed up his arguments with a con- 
feſſion of his doubt reſpecting their validity. 
This truth has given riſe to the conjecture, 
that none of the ancient Philoſophers believed 
what they Z7aught concerning a future ſtate ; 
and much has been written, to prove the ex- 
iſtence of a double doctrine, under which they 
veiled the I &Toppnre THYG PiXoooÞuxs, or truth A 
while they inculcated ſuch notions in their 
public lectures, as were moſt ſubſervient to 


1 


the ends of legiſlation. But, without detract- 


ing from the merit oſ this opinion, their in- 
conſiſtency might, with ſome ſhare of truth, 
be reſolved into the uncertainty of reaſon in 
a matter, which as one of them has readily 
confeſſed, never could be known but by re- 


velation. 


Tur Goſpel is that revelation: to the pro- 
miſe of a future ſtate it adds the divine ſigna- 
ture for the performance. Its credentials are 
of the moſt unqueſtionable nature, and inſpire 
a degree of confidence known only to the 
breaſt of Chriſtian integrity. Moſt of the 
arguments, which reason furniſhes, are of an 
abſtruſe and intricate nature ; ſuch as few men 
have inclination, and fewer ſtill, ability to 
purſue. They are calculated, rather, to gra- 
tifiy an idle curioſity, than reform a vicious 
tendency. The deſpondency of thoſe who 
maintained them, ſhews that they excited no 
hopes, and the com plexion of their lives evin- 
ces that they alarmed no fears. The Goſpel, 
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on the other had, affords evidences, which 


convert a matter of barren ſpeculation into a 
powerful principle of action. A man may 


deride the unſubſtantial theories of Philoſo- 
phy ; but, like Felix, he will tremble at the 
arguments of Chriſtianity. The Goſpel pro- 


nounces with authority, that the hour is 


coming, in which all that are in their graves 


ſhall come forth; they that have done good 


unto the reſurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil unto the reſurrection of damn- 
ation.” The heavens ſhall paſs away with 
a great noiſe ; the elements ſhall melt with 
fervent heat, and the Lord himſelf ſhall de- 
ſcend from heaven with a ſhout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God.” Merciful Lord! what a day of 
mingled joy and horror! and for the accom- 
pliſhment of what it predicts, the Goſpel 


_ affords the moſt unequivocal ſecurity. 


THe firſt pledge to this effect is ſupplied 
in the repreſentation it gives us of the har- 
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mony of our Saviour's words and actions. 
His language was, „my kingdom is not of 
this world,” and the conformity of his con- 
duct to this principle, is ſeen in the indiffe- 
rence he manifeſted to all worldly comforts, 
and the dignity and fortitude with which he 
ſuffered the extremity of human miſery. 

What could induce him to end a life of unre- 
mitting toil and indigence by a foreſeen death 
of ignominy, but a fall perſuaſion of the truth 
of that immortality, which had been the ſub- 
jet of his promiſes ? Can we impute his con- 
duct to ambition ?---The miracle, which he 
wrought to eſcape the proffered honors of 
his friends, acquits him of the charge. Can 
we impute it to enthuſiaſm ?---his very ene- 
mies muſt allow that he ſpoke at leaſt the 
words of Joberness.” 


IT is an additional argument for the ac- 


compliſhment of what the Goſpel promiſes, 
that for the truth of the moſt important ar- 
ticle, it appeals to facts of the plaineſt nature 


| 
/ 
| 
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1 
and greateſt notoriety. How can it be thought 
athing incredible, that Chriſt ſhould raiſe the 
dead, when he exhibits to our view the wi- 
dow's ſon and Lazarus revived; and on the 
event of his own reſurrection, reſts the reſur- 
rection of his followers? If Chriſt be 
preached,” as St. Paul fays, that he roſe from 
the dead, how ſay ſome among you, that there 
is no reſurrection of the dead?” *<* Surely,” 
we might add, © he, who died for our ſins, 
cannot want wi to raiſe us, nor he, who 
himſelf aroſe for our Juſtification, want power 
to raiſe us. 


Ir we take into the account the conſtancy 
and unſhaken fortitude, which the Goſpel re- 
ports his followers to have diſplayed, we have 
a freſh argument for the certainty of a future 
life; which, by the further conſideration of 
the time, when theſe principles firſt manifeſt- 
ed themſelves, becomes irreſiſtible. Men, 
| timid and irreſolute---who, but juſt before, 
all forſook their maſter and fled---who were 
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incredulous, and laboured under every preju- 


dice common to their countrymen---who 
lately joined in one general cry of deſponden- 
cy, ve trusted it had been he, who ſhould 
have redeemed Iſrael.”---Theſe men, imme- 
diately after the death of their Lord---the 
very period, when one would expect to find 
them molt depreſt, on a ſudden, become firm, 
reſolute and intrepid. The reſurrection of 
their maſter inſpired them with a courage, 
which no menaces could intimidate, and no 
perſecutions ſubdue. They boldly preached 
a crucified and riſen Saviour; and inferred 
the conſequences of it in terms ſo forcible, as 
made their very judges tremble. As perſe- 
cutions multiplied, their courage encreaſed. 
Neither tribulation, nor diſtreſs, nor perſe- 
cution, nor famine, nor nakedneſs, nor peril, 
nor the ſword were able to ſeparate them from 
the love of Chriſt.” 


Wr have ſeen then that the Goſpel, by a 
revelation of certain points, which human 
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reaſon neither did nor could diſcover, has ex- 
plained the nature of immortality : we have 
ſeen, moreover, that, by the ſame means, it 
has preſcribed the terms of it; and laſtly we 
have ſeen, that it has eſtabliſhed the certainty 
of it. Thus far our enquiry has been con- 
ducted with a view only to the ſentiments of 
the Heathens reſpecting immortality. It re- 
mains to be conſidered in what ſenſe the aſſer- 
tion of © life and immortality brought to 
light through the Goſpel,” is true as applied 
to the Jews; who, as they had been favour- 
ed with a prior revelation, might be expected 
on a ſubject ſo intereſting, to be poſſeſſed of 
fuller information. 


Tux firſt queſtion which occurs in enter- 
ing upon this enquiry, is, Did the law of Moſes 
bold out the promiſe of a future life? To en- 
ter into an examination of every text, which 
may be cited in ſupport of either fide this 
queſtion, would be incompatible with the 
nature of the preſent undertaking. All that 
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an eſſay of this nature can ꝓretend to, is, to 
ſtate general arguments, and from the ſpirit 
and genius of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, to col- 
lect the probable extent of its commiſſion. 


One trait of the nature of the Moſaic law 
is conciſely, but accurately, defined by St. 
Paul. It was, as he obſerves, © the * mini- 
ſtration of death; fince our firſt parents en- 
tailed a curſe upon their poſterity, which the 
law of Moſes, inſtead of removing, tacitly 
confirmed. This truth, to which the Moſaic 
hiſtory bears teſtimony in the O Teſtament, 
is corroborated by the concurrent language 
of the New. But, to what purpoſe was the 
law a * miniſtration of death,” if a reprieve 
paſſed with the ſentence to emancipate the 
delinquents from the fears of its operation. 
If the death of Chriſt had (as no doubt it had) 
a retroſpective effect as far back as the crea- 
tion; the only title which the law has to the 


* 2 Cor. lil. 7. 
E 
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character of the miniſtration of death,” muſt 
reſult from with-holding the hopes of a de- 
liverance from the death which it denounced. 
This interpretation agrees ſtrictly with the 
ſentiments of the Apoſtle, when he repreſents 
thoſe, who lived under the law, to have been, 
* « through fear of death, all their life time 
ſubject to bondage.” And, indeed, unleſs the 
' Goſpel were the ©* bringeng in of a better hope,” 
it would be difficult to ſhew, that thoſe under 
the law were not on an equal footing with 

' thoſe, who had © entered into a better cove- 
nant, eſtabliſhed upon better promiſes.” 


ANOTHER trait of the Moſaic diſpenſation, 
is, that it was Zypzca/ of the Chriſtian. * The 
law was only a sh4adow of good things to come, 
the body was of Chrift.” But to what end 
was the law typical, if it openly promulged 
what it was its deſign only darkly to adum- 
brate? The uſe of typical repreſentation 


* Heb. ii. 15. 


1 
implies a deſign of ſecreting from vulgar ap- 
prehenſion a knowledge of the antitype. St. 
Paul ſpeaks to this purpoſe, when he ſays, 
that Moſes put a veil over his face, that 
the children of Iſrael could not ſtedfaſtly look 
to the end of that which is aboliſhed.” The 
things, which are aboliſhed, are the carnal 
covers of the old diſf penſation, under which 
were repreſented the ſpiritual bleſſings of the 
new; and it was the intention of Moſes, 
though he prefigured the latter by the ſym- 
bolic intervention of the former, at the ſame 
time to conceal, in great meaſure, the ſpiritual 
meaning under the carnal repreſentation. This 
is evident from the uniform practice of the 
New Teſtament, whoſe object being perſpi- 
cuity, its promiſes are not wrapped up in 
myſtical alluſion, but expreſſed with openneſs 
and preciſion. If this repreſentation be true, 
life and immortality, which were only cha- 
dowed out under the law, were left to be open- 
displayed by the Goſpel ; and thus the veil, 
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which was ſpread by Moſes, would be done 
away by Chriſt, - 


ANOTHER Circumſtance in the hiſtory of 
the Jewiſh polity, equally concluſive to the 
ſame point, is the temporal ſanction of its | 
laws. It is hardly probable that a religion, 
which conſtantly denounced, and ſteadily 
executed the ampleſt vengeance in this world, 
ſhould inculcate a reſerve of puniſhment in 
another. | 


Ir an apparent want of diſcrimination in 
the diſtribution of tem poral -/es5:ngs, be made 
an argument for a future retribution; the 
ſteady adminiſtration of temporal justice, is as 
good an argument egains it: And, as the 
characteriſtic difference of the twodiſpenſations 
conſiſted in the two different methods, which 
they propoſed, of compenſating the merit of 
thoſe, who lived under them, it may be pre- 
ſumed, that the intervention of the one, was 
{tudioufly contrived to exclude the knowledge, 
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and ſupply the defect of the other. This pre- 


ſumption is ſtrengthened by conſidering, that 
the involving an innocent poſterity in the con- 
ſequences of their parents crimes, was a pecu- 
liarity of the Moſaic diſpenſation, which * Jere- 
miah expreſſly foretells ſhould be aboliſhed 


upon entering into the New, or Chriſtian 
Covenant; and which, therefore, ſeems to' . 


have been intended as a ſuccedaneum for the 
doctrine of a future retribution under the 
Old. | 


FRoM the above arguments, it ſhould ſeem 
reaſonable to conclude, (and the concluſion 
comes recommended by the concurrence of 


the + ableſt Commentators) that the doctrine 
of a future ſtate did not make part of the po- 
pular religion of the early Jews. 


_ Had they, then, it may be aſked, no ex- 
pectation of a future ſtate? yes: Doubtleſs 


* XXXi. 29, 30. + Grotius. Episcopius. &c. 
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they had their hopes and fears, in common 
with the reſt of the world; but with this 
difference, that the popular mythology of the 
Etter, flattered hope; while the religious faith 
af the former, muſt have rather excited fear. 
The ſentence paſſed upon Adam ſtill ſounded 
in the ears of his poſterity, and the ſilence of 
their inſpired law-giver muſt have been in- 
terpreted into an alarming ſymptom of its 
intended execution. 


Non is it a refutation of what has been 

advanced, that the Old Teſtament foretells a 
Meſſiah, who was to be a mediator between 
God and Man. Diſtinction is to be made 
between the general idea of a mediator, and 
the particular idea of the bleſſings to be ex- 
pected from his mediation. The 5 promiſe 


of a mediator immediately followed the for- 


ſeiture of divine favor, but in what his medi- 
ation ſhould conſiſt, was left undetermined. 


$ Gen. iii. 15. 


| 
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Indeed the prophecy is enveloped in ſuch a 
cloud of obſcurity, that it muſt have created 
a very confuſed and imperfect expectation of a 
mediation generally conſidered ; and, like moſt 
other predictions contained in Scripture, was 
rather calculated to derive credit on the event 


by a ſubſequent application, than to inſpire ' 


particular hopes antecedently to the fulfill- 
ment. 


Trx-farſt, who were made acquainted with 
the ſecret counſels of divine wiſdom, were 
the Fathers and Leaders of the Jewiſh nation. 
While lite and immortality were preſented to 
the people, folded up in the general doctrine 
of a Mediator, or concealed under cover of a 
carnal repreſentation, through which an early 
Jewiſh reader could not eaſily penetrate; Ch, 
for wiſe purpoſes, were inſtructed to look for 
more than tranſitory promiſes. ＋ Thus 


+ Our Saviour (John viii. 56.) bears teſtimony to Abra- 
ham having ſeen his day and rejoiced: and St. Paul (Heb. 
xi. 19.) ſhews us in what ſenſe he ſaw it. 
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Abraham ſaw the gracious purpoſes of Chriſt's 
day & wepeboy, or, in an allegorical repreſen- 
tation, and rejoiced ; and Moſes*, at the buſh, 
gave a convincing proof, that he was not ig- 
norant of the diſtinguiſhing bleſſing of our 
Saviour's miſſion. 


Tux next ſtep, in the wiſdom of divine 
providence, was to admit the Jewiſh people 
to a gradual participation of the counſels, 
which it had occaſionally revealed to a chosen 
few. For this purpoſe, a race of Prophets 
was raiſed up, who ſucceſſively contributed 


* The text, alluded to in the New Teſtament, has been 
made the ground of an opinion, that the law of Moſes taught 
the doctrine of a future ſtate, In anſwer to this it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that, in the judgment of ſo excellent a 
critic as the learned Grotius, it was a proof of the reverſe ; 
| His words are, In Moſis lege (non dico in veteri Teſta- 
mento: nam de Prophetis, præſertim poſterioribus res longe 

alia eſt) æternæ vitæ non fieri mentionem, niſi per umbras, 

aut rationis conſequentiam, certiſſimum mihi videtur, Chriſti 
- auQritate, qui Sadduczos, non verbis directis, ſed ratioci- 


; nando refellit, 
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to diſcloſe the hidden myſtery of the Goſpel. 
Their intimations were at firſt faint, but grew 
clearer as the Chriſtian zra approached. Each 
ſucceeding prophecy threw light upon thoſe 
which had preceeded it, and all concentrated 
to illuſtrate the office and character of the 
perſon, of whom they had raiſed an expec- 


tation. 


Tur later Prophets were particularly ex- 
plicit in their intimations ; and, in concert 
with their predictions, co-operated a gradual 
decline of the extraordinary providence. The 
conſequence of this was, that a Meſſiah began 
to be more generally expected, and the pecu- 
liar bleſſings of his miſſion to be more accu- 
rately diſcerned ; though more men even yet 
anticipated his coming than underſtood the 
nature of his kingdom. Chriſtianity was ſtill 
ſeen only through the medium of types and 
prophecies ; and no wonder if the object re- 
ceived a tinge from the medium, through 


which it was viewed: Hence aroſe an expec- 
1 | 
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tation of a temporal, rather than a Spiritual, 
Redeemer ; and life and immortality, the 
ſpiritualized bleſſings of the New Covenant, 
were leſs the ſubject of their hopes, than the. 
carnal emblems which repreſented them under 
the O!d Covenant. At length, the Sun of 
righteouſneſs aroſe, and diſſipated the miſts 
of Jewiſh bigotry, and Heathen ignorance. 


« The grace which was given us in Chriſt 
Jeſus before the world began, was now made 
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manifeſt by the appearance of him,” who 
fulfilled all the prophecies of the old Teſta- 
ment, gave a ſubſtance to all its ſhadows, and 
exhibited in his own perſon an inſtance of 
that life and * incorruption, which his Goſ- 
pel proclaims ſhall be the happy lot of all 
true believers. The promiſes, which . were 
ſeen afar off,” were performed ; and life an1 
immortality, which Moſes, in the law, con- 
cealed under temporal alluſions, Chriſt, in his 
Goſpel, . exhibited to public view in their 
ſpiritual and proper attire. 


* a@Izpric* 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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Tux reſult of our enquiry amounts to this: 
the Goſpel has cleared a future ſtate of the dif- 
ficulties, from which the natural faculties of 
man were unable to extricate it :---it has di- 
veſted it of the obſcurity, in which the Mo- 


faic diſpenſation ſtill left it:---it has eſtab- 


liſhed the certainty, of what, in the Heathen 
ages, was only matter of | conjecture; and it 
has revealed openly, what, under the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation, was only darkly adumbrated. 


We may conclude with obſerving, that 
our gratitude ought to be expreſſed in pro- 
portion to the bleſſing conferred. The 
magnitude of the latter will be beſt eſtimat- 
ed by the conſolation derived from it; and 
the beſt method of expreſſing our gratitude 
for it, will be by converting to our uſe the 
benefits of it. If we be the children of light, 
let us walk as becomes that character. Our 


Saviour has revealed to us a future life, which 


| himſelf procured for us, and the only recom- 


penſe he demands for it, is, that we co-operate 
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with him to ſecure the advantages of it. By 
conferring on us eternal exiſtence, he has put 
it in our power to obtain eternal happineſs ; 
and we have.none to blame but ourſelves, if, 
what he graciouſly intended for an endleſs 
bleſſing, proves through our own miſconduct, 
an everlaſting curſe. | | 
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